CHAPTER VIII
SEPARATION  AND  REUNION.
THE day at last came for our march, of five hundred miles to terminate. A rickety old ferryboat that took us over the river made a halt near Fort Kice, and there we established ourselves. Strange to say, the river was no narrower there than itxwas so many hundred miles below, where we started. Muddy and full of sand-bars as it was, we began bravely to drink the water, when the glass had been filled long enough for the sediment partially to settle, and to take our bath in what at first seemed liquid mud. We learned after a time to settle the water with alum, and we finally became accustomed to the taste.
The commandant at Fort Eice was most hospitable, and his wife charming. The quarters were very ordinary frame buildings, with no modern improvements. They were painted a funereal tint, but one warranted to last. The interior showed the presence of a tasteful woman. She met us as cheerfully as if she were in the luxurious home from which we knew she had gone as a girl to follow a soldier's life. Contrast often helps us to endure, and Dakota was not so bad as their last station in Arizona. The dinner was excellent, and our entertainers were the happy possessors of a good cook, to me. Wluh* we wen* In Kaunas tlw tribos wens at war, and we hud not the opportunity to BOO their daily lifts as we, did while punning through the Sioux reservations on the mareh,
